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SYMPHONY IN C MAJOR 


Andante—Allegro ma non troppo (C major). 
Andante con moto (A minor). 

Scherzo (C major). 

Allegro vivace (C major). 

Tue C major Symphony, the greatest of Schubert’s 
many symphonies, was begun in March 1828, the year 
in which the composer died. Its history can best be 
told in the words of Sir George Grove : ‘ Shortly after 
the completion of this symphony, Schubert presented 
the MS. score to the Musikverein of Vienna, a national 
society for the encouragement of music, with which 
he had relations, and in whose library it still remains. 
By them it was tried ; but its difficulties were found 
so great that, after a few rehearsals, it was laid aside, 
and remained on the shelf till the visit of Robert 
Schumann to Vienna in 1838. He carried it off to 
Leipzig. Mendelssohn was at that time conductor of 
the Gewandhaus concerts, and to him Schumann 
communicated his discovery. ‘The result was its 
performance and enthusiastic reception in Leipzig on 
March 22, 1839. . . . Its publication by Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel followed in January 1850.’ It 
was rehearsed by Mendelssohn in London in the year 
1844, but owing to the laughter of the orchestral 
players during the opening bars of the Finale, it was 
not performed. According to Sir George Grove the 
first performance in England took place at the Crystal 
Palace in the year 1856. 

This symphony displays Schubert’s workmanship at 
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its best and its worst—being as rich in invention and 
deft modulation as it is lacking in textual detail and 
concentration. Unlike the Symphony in B minor, 
‘ the sweetest song that tells of saddest thoughts,’ this 
symphony is full of gaiety and extravagantly high 
spirits, its moods of melancholy bearing the same 
relation to the work as a whole as the sorrows of Mrs. 
Bardell or Mr. Alfred Jingle bear to the Pickwick 
Papers. 

On the subject of its length much has been written 
since the time when Robert Schumann described it as 
‘heavenly’. The word ‘length’ in music is vague, 
because music is measured, mentally, not by its dura- 
tion but its interest. This symphony is long, not 
because it takes an hour or so to play through, but 
because it is tautological, repeating rather than 
developing. In fairness to Schubert it must be said 
that if other composers have kept their thoughts under 
firmer control it may be that other composers’ thoughts 
have been rather more controllable. When Schubert 
let loose the Finale he must have felt as unable to 
check its madcap career as the diminutive Alice-in- 
Wonderland was unable to restrain the elephantine 
gambols of the relatively gigantic puppy. We, who 
have never had the power to create nymphs and 
fairies, or to let loose genii out of bottles, have very 
little notion how disobedient, wilful, and intractable 
these freaks from Elfland are. 

No one less spontaneous than Schubert would have 
written as he did, and no one as spontaneous would 
have succeeded better. It is only sluggish, ill-fed 
streams that never break their banks. 

The symphony opens with a long introduction 
founded upon the following theme, which Schubert 
with unerring instinct for colour gives to the horn: 
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I. Andante. 


Probably it was this passage with its romantic beauty 
which suggested to Brahms a similar passage for the 
horns in the slow movement of his E minor Symphony. 
The figure (No. 1, 2) should be especially noticed, as 
Schubert uses it with great effect in the subsequent 
Allegro. This theme is repeated by the woodwind, 
accompanied lightly by the strings playing pizzicato. 
The melody is now continued by the ’cellos divisi, and 
seems as though it were going to settle down in the 
key of E minor when a sudden harmonic wrench brings 
it back fortissimo into C major. The next thirty-two 
bars are devoted to the development of the opening 
phrase, which threads its way through several keys 
until it reaches a climax in D flat minor, whence it 
returns exhausted into the key of C major. The 
principal theme now appears (piano) in the woodwind, 
accompanied by pattering triplets the purpose of 
which seems to be to create an atmosphere of excite- 
ment, and an eager anticipation of some great and 
significant event. This excitement is intensified by 
a prolonged dominant pedal, in the truly Beethovenish 
manner, growing in power and in dissonance until it 
finally bursts into the main subject of the Allegro: 


2. Allegro ma non troppo. 


It has a curious affinity to the first subject of Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony, though it has less detail both 
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harmonically and melodically than Beethoven’s sub- 
ject. Asatheme it is bold and vigorous but unlovable, 
and it would seem that Schubert himself had ‘no great 
love for it, because apart from an occasional reference 
to its rhythm he never brings it into prominence 
except when the symphonic form demands its appear- 
ance. 

The strong two-bar unison phrases of the theme are 
punctuated by two bars of reiterated woodwind chords 
in the rhythm of three crotchets per beat. This 
contrast of the rhythm of the unison phrase J. ‘J. J 
with the rhythm of the harmonized interludes 
ddd ddd is avery important feature of the symphony 
and produces a richness of texture somewhat similar 
to the result of good contrapuntal writing. This 
rhythmic substitute for counterpoint is characteristic 
of another composer—Dvoyak. 

The continuation of the subject maintains the 
rhythm of the opening subject, while the rhythm of 
the two triplets is used by way of accompaniment : 


The second subject, springing abruptly out of a chord 
of C major, appears in the key of E minor, and like the 
first subject is built upon contrasting rhythms: 


4. 
Ob db. . ' 
oes an ASSOODS. Lee a 


After a complete repetition of this subject there is 
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a series of modulations ending upon the dominant of 
C major, when an important figure is introduced in 
the bass : 

5. z 


of which great use is made, A bold passage 


leads back to a version of the second subject, now in 
the key of G major, and compressed into four bars. 
In its new form, it is the jolliest little tune containing 
a reminiscence of the drinking-song ‘ Come, landlord 


fill the flowing bowl’: 


As after the first appearance of the second subject, 
Schubert moves through a series of modulations 
ending on the dominant of C major, where the figure 
(No. 5) reappears and monopolizes the attention. 
When the rhythm of this figure is firmly established, 
the trombones by way of remonstrance quote the 
phrase from the Introduction (No. 1,a). But the rest 
of the orchestra are in no way deterred by these 
solemn utterances, and continue leaping from key unto 
key with extraordinary abandon. Finally the trom- 
bones, finding their weighty utterances disregarded, 
throw their dignity to the wind and revel with the 
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rest of the orchestra, like some dignified old gentlemen 
who set out on Peace night to restore good British 
law and order among the young revellers, and, catching 
the wild infection from their surroundings, ended by 
kicking up their heels and throwing their hats in the 
air in the most abandoned but forgivable manner. 

A passing reference to the second subject brings this 
long exposition to an end, which in obedience to the 
laws of good form is marked for repetition. 

The development opens with a most discourteously 
brief reference to the first subject, which is afterwards 
entirely ignored. The second subject is now developed 
in conjunction with the theme (No. 3, a). This latter 
theme, by reason of its great capacity for modulation, 
of which the most arresting is that from D minor to 
C major: 


now dominates the situation, The rhythm of two 
triplets, always a feature of the theme (No. 3, a), begins 
to make itself felt, and when this rhythm is firmly 
established the trombones again quote from the theme 
of the Introduction (No. 1, a), not diffidently as before 
but in a highly authoritative manner ; 


From A flat minor the music passes to E minor ; thence 
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through C minor until it reaches A flat major, when it 
executes a brilliant fanfare, nine bars long. The pur- 
pose of this fanfare is obvious. Schubert the magician 
is about to cast his spell upon the orchestra, and, 
magician-like, loves to have his wizardry properly 
staged and breathlessly awaited. The reiterated chords 
of A flat major are rapidly hushed and then the whole 
series of modulations is repeated not with the pomp 
and circumstance of the brass but with the poetical 
and persuasive eloquence of the woodwind. It is as 
though a gorgeous picture of Titian had been repro- 
duced as an etching, losing its brilliance of colour but 
gaining in fineness of line. 

At the recapitulation, which immediately succeeds 
the above passage, the first subject appears for the last 
time, not confidently with the assistance of horns and 
drums as at its first appearance, but softly, almost 
apologetically, in the strings. 

As a section the recapitulation differs but slightly 
from the exposition except that it is about fifty bars 
longer, the second subject making two entries (first in 
C minor, then in A minor) before it reaches its 
destination in C major. 


The Coda, a long section, is typically Schubertian, . 


giving the impression of having been written in haste 
and unfinished at pleasure. Splendid modulations, 
swept along by the intoxicating rhythms of the first 
subject, are flung at us with the full power of the 
orchestra. Then just when we think that this per- 
oration is to be merely a fine sounding string of 
sentences delivered with all the power of a gifted 
orator, the music rushes headlong into the solemn and 
splendid theme from the Introduction. 


Second Movement: Andante con moto: A minor. 
Written in quasi-rondo form, with every section 
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repeated and embellished, this movement contributes 
very generously towards the heavenly length of the 
symphony. Seven bars of introduction in the strings 
suggest the rhythm of the principal theme, which is 
first played by the oboe: 


10. Andante con moto. 


This theme, by reason of its unmistakable Hungarian 
character, no doubt prompted Schumann to interpret 
this symphony as a picture of gypsy life, an interpreta- 
tion which the work as a whole will not actually bear. 
This theme is repeated with the addition of the 
clarinet to the oboe and with a slight change in the 
melodic outline. The melody is rounded off with 
a spontaneous little phrase : 


II. 


—— 


the ’cellos and double-basses introducing in the bass 
a rhythm much used later . The melody 


is thus continued by the full orchestra beginning in the 
dominant of A minor and ending in the key of C major : 


This is repeated, first in the dominant of D minor, and 
then in D minor proper, modulating back again into 
A minor for the repetition of the melody (No. 10) 
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now heard as a duet for two clarinets, doubled an 
octave below by two bassoons. A significant altera- 
tion now takes place in the working of the theme 
(No. 12); as before it began in the dominant of 
A minor, but now instead of passing through the 
dominant of D minor it passes direct into D minor by 
the following ingenious modulation : 


Particularly happy in their effect are the two chords 
(No. 13, @) which, by holding back the progress of the 
modulation, seem to foreshadow the arrival of a serious 
mood, but which actually introduce a new form of 
the Hungarian melody, more capricious and gypsy-like 
than anything that has gone before. 

The second subject is in F major and is played by the 
strings in very thin harmony. The first four bars 
suggest a quiet, unobtrusive hymn-tune, though the 
woodwind which continue the melody hardly live up 
to the high ecclesiastical manner : 


A continuation in the flute, though of seemingly little 
interest, furnishes Schubert with material for a con- 
siderable number of bars, utilizing the two chords 
marked (No. 15, a) with many harmonic changes and 
with great variety of colour. 
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Later, a sequence of these chords leads to a passage 
of great beauty, constructed, as are so many of Schu- 
bert’s loveliest phrases, upon a contrast of tonic and 
dominant : 


This simple phrase, heard first in the clarinet 
and then in the oboe, accompanied with playful 
shakes, just off the harmony, in the ’cellos, is a 
good example of those occasional beauties which 
seemed to spring spontaneously from Schubert like 
rare flowers which grow without care or cultivation in 
the desolate places of the wilderness. 

The return from the key of F major to the original 
key of A minor is full of mystery and imagination. 
The horns quietly call the note G while the strings 
hesitate upon chords suggesting a possible resolution 
into the keys of C major, F major, or D minor. After 
each chord that they offer, the strings wait until they 
hear the reassuring word from the horns, like timid 
travellers negotiating a dangerous pass, and who, after 
taking a forward step, await the encouraging word 
from the guide—‘ All right, come on’, ‘Then when 
the dangerous corner is rounded, how thankfully the 
guide (the horn) moves on with his travellers (the 
strings) until they reach once again the safe and happy 
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plains of Hungary, and hear once again the gypsy 
strain piped on the pastoral oboe! How delighted the 
orchestra is to hear this tune once again, leaping 
around it like dogs jumping about their master when 
he starts with them on their favourite country walk! 


The recapitulation of the opening section is carried 
out, not with melodic arabesques as is usual in similar 
places in Beethoven’s symphonies, but with great 
rhythmic piquancy, due to the use of the rhythm 


FR ny, initiated by the trumpet. 
ee e 


’ This section differs but slightly from the opening 
section, but before the appearance of the second 
subject in the Tonic major (A major) there is a remark- 
ably poetical passage which should be especially 
studied. The full orchestra works up to a tremendous 
climax, ending in silence. Then the strings create 
a harmonic background pianissimo and pizzicato, over 
which the ’cellos move in a beautiful melodic passage 
founded upon the rhythm of the opening theme. 
Above this melody for the ’cellos, the first oboe sings 
a short phrase of four bars, which would seem to prove 
that Schubert was not unacquainted with Sarastro’s 
great aria in The Magic Flute: 
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The second subject is now introduced in the key of 
A major with many alterations in its setting. The 
tune itself is entrusted to the flutes and clarinets in 
octaves ; a running accompaniment is supplied by the 
second violins and violas, while the first violins touch 
crisply a counter-melody, which combines most aptly 
with the pizzicato of the ’cellos and basses. 

The running accompaniment, begun by the second 
violins and violas, persists throughout the whole of this 
second subject section, and would perhaps have 
degenerated into monotony had not Schubert, by 
many varieties of bowing, legato, staccato, and pizzicato, 
wrought many delicate orchestral effects, thereby 
supplying the necessary relief. 

Particularly charming are the alterations of bowing 


in the accompaniment to the melody quoted pre- 
viously (No. 16) : 


Strings. 
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The Coda, fifty-one bars in length, is founded upon 
themes quoted previously (Nos. 10, 11, 13). Just as 
a child delights in doing things which amuse him 
over and over again, so Schubert, the eternal child in 
music, indulges here his passion for repetition, the 
result of which would have been intolerable had it not 
been for the skill with which each modulation and 
phrase is presented. 


Third Movement: Scherzo. C major. 


The scherzo opens with a melody twelve bars long, 
of which the first four are balanced by the last four ; 
the intervening bars being in half-phrases anticipating 
the final phrase, roughly after the pattern of the 
following doggerel : 

V'll tell you a tale of a good little boy, 

Who sang a fine song, 

And sang it all wrong, 

But sang it and filled his fond parents with joy. 


The first phrase is given out by the strings in unison : 


Allegro vivace. 
20. —_--. | 
a 
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The succeeding phrases are given to the woodwind 
supported characteristically by the drums and the 


horns: 
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The strings now repeat their opening phrase (No. 20), 
but the woodwind ignoring their cue make their entry 
in F major, much to the surprise of the ’cellos, who, 
aided by the rest of the strings, gently lead the wood- 
wind to a close in the proper key of G major. This 
gives an opening for the second subject, a bouncing 
melody played by the violins and accompanied by the 
horns and woodwind, the latter still hankering after 
the rhythmical fleshpots of the first subject. 


A countersubject in the ’cellos, roughly in imitation of 
the violin, should be noticed. The strings now range up 
and down the arpeggios of D major, F sharp minor, 
and again D major, while the woodwind keep up 
a buzz of chatter in the rhythm of the principal theme 
(No. 20, a); the section ending with the following 
epigrammatic phrase : 


The development section plunges straight away into 
A flat major, the strings working the first phrase 
(No. 20, a) against chords from the full orchestra. 
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Out of this springs the following naive tune in the 
oboes and clarinets, the ’cellos providing a firm frame- 
work with a strong diatonic counterpoint : 


ee ee 
ee 
Sees 


Now follow eleven bars in which Schubert breaks the 
mechanical precision of the rhythm by putting strong 
accents upon the third beat of each bar, still further 
increasing the strength of the syncopation by throwing 
the trombones occasionally on to the third beat. Over 
this inverted rhythm he lays the following tender 
phrase, shared by the flutes and oboes : 


Both the tune and the inverted rhythm are now 
rudely thrust aside by the strings, which, working 
upon the opening phrase (No. 20, a), lead the orchestra 
back fortissimo into the key of D flat major, when they 
range successively through the arpeggios of D flat 
major, C sharp minor, A major, D minor, in the 
rhythm of six bars, thus again giving relief from the 
rather square-cut rhythm of the rest of the scherzo. 


BZ 
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’ Eight bars of G major are used to prepare the way for 
the recapitulation, which differs greatly from the 
exposition. The first theme (No. 20) is now given to 
the woodwind in close harmony, the answering phrase 
being given to the strings—the whole conversation 
being carried on in a mischievous undertone. The 
second subject (No. 22) makes its due appearance in 
the tonic major, after which the recapitulation runs to 
a brilliant close in very much the same style as did the 
exposition except that Schubert having accidentally 
discovered a treasure (No. 24) during the development 
is not going to close the movement without showing 
it off once again, so by way of Coda he briefly refers 
to this theme (No. 24) and then lets off a blaze of har- 
monic fireworks by way of conclusion. 

The Trio (in A major) which follows after eight 
bars’ introduction is built entirely upon the rhythm 
nee ae | pve | which persists throughout the whole 
movement, a matter of about three hundred bars. 
The opening melody is one of those harmonic struc- 
tures, like the second subject of the Erotica symphony 
(first movement), which owe their distinction to one 
chord, just as some faces are redeemed from the 
commonplace by one striking feature; the significant 
chord in this melody being that which occurs in the 
thirteenth bar : 


To prove that this chord, an implied thirteenth, is the 
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be-all and end-all of this melody, it is only necessary 
to omit the C sharp, when the flatness and staleness 
of the melody will be instantly apparent. But as it 
is folly to cry over spilt milk, so it is still greater 
folly to cry over milk that has not been spilt, and 
therefore we need not deplore what Schubert did not 
write but rather we may delight in what Schubert 
did write, and apparently delighted in writing. And 
there is no doubt, as the rest of the Trio proves, that 
Schubert was simply carried away by the sensuous 
beauty of this particular passage. 

The continuation of this passage, more interesting 
as harmony than melody, comes to a somewhat abrupt 
end in C sharp minor. 

The second portion of the Trio, continuing in the 
rhythm and spirit of the first section, contributes no 
new material, but throws a flood of light upon certain 
characteristic features. That Schubert revelled in his 
luscious harmony (No. 26, a) is evident from the use 
he makes of it here. Modulating through A minor he 
reaches the key of C major, and twice gives himself the 
pleasure of hearing this chord played sforzando by 
the whole orchestra. Again: reaching A major he 
gives us the tune (No. 26) straight through as it 
originally appeared, scored however this time for 
clarinets, bassoons, and trombone accompanied by 
strings, oboes, and flutes—a most instructive bit of 
orchestration. But in repeating this tune he makes 
a sudden deft modulation into B flat major, for the 
reasonable pleasure, I suppose, of hearing this singing 
harmony in a higher key: 
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Having proved to his satisfaction that the modulation 
was well worth making, he speedily brings the Trio to 
an end in the original key. ‘The whole Scherzo is then 
repeated. 


/Finale: Allegro Vivace. Sonata form. 
\/ This movement is almost without a parallel in the 
whole range of symphonic music. The uncanny 
~ facility which Schubert possessed (sometimes to his 
disadvantage) has here enabled him to produce a long 
piece of music from which the driving energy gener- 
ated in the opening bars is never absent. Even the 
very silences throb with energy, just as our ears throb 
with the recollection of an engine after we have 
finished a long journey in an express train or a motor- 
car. The only movement which can be compared to 
this is the Finale of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
though there is no resemblance thematically or 
rhythmically between them. 

For opening subject the Finale has two extended 
themes of widely contrasted character. The first 
theme, thirty-five bars in length, is in the nature of 
a brilliant fanfare for the whole orchestra, of which 
the following quotation is the melodic nucleus : 


28a. Allegro vivace. 
(Octava.) 
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The second or complementary theme is a smoothly 
flowing melody and is presented in two forms simul- 
taneously—in single crotchets by the oboes and in 
triplets by the strings : 


The whole theme, sixteen bars long, is built upon 
a dominant pedal, the tonic only being reached in the 
final bar. The subject is then repeated and extended, 
all the woodwind supplying the outline while the 
violins as before whirl above and below in a dazzling 
shimmer of triplets. Beneath the melodic line the 
horns, cellos, and basses stimulate the upper strings in 
their frenzy by ever-louder appeals to the initial 
rhythm J73| J. 

By way of transition from the first subject to the 
orthodox second subject, Schubert enlarges and 
modifies the fanfare theme (No. 28,2). Eighteen 
bars of the chord of G major ending with a vicious 
sforzando prepare the way for the second subject. 
After two bars of significant silence, the horns usher in 
thesecond subject by four markedminimsd |d |d |d | | 
which rhythmic feature, rising late in the movement, | 


dominates all that follows, as Napoleon rising late in | 
the French Revolution dominated the whole history 
of Europe. { 


The second subject opens as follows : 
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The whole passage gives the impression of having been 
written at white heat. The violins and violas maintain 
their unvaried rhythm JJ | J, while the lower 
strings (pizzicato) range up and down through their 
simple harmonies giving the music a sense of effortless 
and irresistible speed. In fact, Schubert has in this 
\ /Finale written prophetically the song of machinery— 
Ms the song of careless childlike happiness in the exhilara- 
“~ tion of motion; careless and childlike because the 
machine, conscious only of its own fitness and happi- 
ness, rushes headlong through the wind, the storm and 
the blackness of night, having no thought of the 
dangers that await each point or curve, nor of the 
worry and care that weighs upon the hand and brain 
of others. 
The first section of the second subject ends with this 
important phrase : 


Without warning the music turns into B major, 
plunges into E minor and re-emerges in B major. 
This unexpected modulation into E minor gives us 
a shock of surprise—like the sudden chill which we 
feel as we pass into a deep mountain gorge after enjoy- 
ing the warmth and brightness of the sunny plain, 
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On the conclusion of this tune, the strings begin 
another type of rhythm: 


which is used a few bars later as an accompaniment to 
the melody (No. 30). ‘The exposition ends with a 
brilliant harmonic pageant, carried along by the same 
effortless rhythm to a fortissimo climax at the appear- 
ance of the all-important melody (No. 30). 

From this point until the opening of the develop- 
ment section there is a gradual diminuendo. ‘The 
development is a very remarkable piece of work, remark- 
able not only for its manner, but also for its matter. 
The phrase (No. 30) now appears, lengthened by an 
additional four bars, giving it an unmistakable resem- 
blance to the theme of the ode to Joy from Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, just as the addition of a false 
moustache or a picture hat reveals unsuspected resem- 
blances between distant relations. The tune now 
stands : 


It is difficult to believe that Schubert did not know 
that he was trespassing on Beethoven’s property, 
because the Choral Symphony was produced in 1823 
and this symphony in 1828. However, to return to 
our analysis: this melody first appears in the clarinets 
accompanied by the strings in the rhythm § {74 | a 


which is maintained without relief during the whole 
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of this section. The oboes then take up the tune and 
soon draw the whole orchestra (other than the strings) 
into an interesting contrapuntal conversation : 


This passage, twenty-four bars in length, is then 
repeated in the key of A flat major, the oboes again 
taking the lead. At the conclusion of this repetition 
(another twenty-four bars) the strings, discarding their 
role as accompanists, take up the phrase (No. 30) 
pianissimo : 


This passage works up through a long crescendo over 
a dominant pedal (D) to a climax when the opening 
bars of the second subject are thundered fortissimo 
by the brass and lower strings, while the upper strings 
provide the necessary harmony : 


This theme remains in the bass (fortissimo) for forty-nine 
bars, when a sudden change is effected from fortissimo 
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to piano. The theme now is given to the ’cellos over 
a throbbing dominant pedal (G) in the double-basses, 


while new counterpoints are added in the upper parts, 
the most noteworthy being that given to the violins : 


The music now sinks to a whisper, though the sense of 
pace is still maintained by an occasional reference to 
the rhythm [73 » . But this atmosphere of calm- 
ness and tranquillity is but the lull before the storm, 
when the orchestra, like Nature, pulls herself together 
for her great final act. The pulse strengthens; the 
power increases ; the dominant pedal still anticipates 
C major till at last we burst into the recapitulation, 
when the theme (No. 28, a) reappears, not in C major 
however, but in E flat major. 

The complementary subject (No. 28, 4), when it 
appears, also suffers akey change. It opens in Gminor, 
modulates into B flat major, thence to D minor, 
and finally ends in F major. The transitional passage 
from the first subject to the second, rather longer than 
in the exposition, comes to an end in E major. In the 
exposition, it will be remembered, the transitional 
passage ended in G major and the second subject 
started on the dominant of G major, but now the 
second subject starts not in the dominant of E major, 
as we should have expected, but in the dominant of 
C major, the conventional treatment being, by the art 
of Schubert, the unexpected treatment. The whole 
recapitulation of the second subject follows the course 
of the exposition, ending in a tremendous climax in 
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C major. From now onwards for fifty bars the music 
sinks from fortissimo (fff) to pianissimo (ppp). Schu- 
bert’s imagination, always vivid, never worked more 
ardently than at this point. So “far he has whirled us 
along in his wonderful symphonic machine over the 
beaten tracks of the world, but now a thrill greater 
than we ever imagined lies before us. Suddenly the 
earth recedes beneath us and we realize that we are 
rushing smoothly and swiftly over the edge of the 
world; that our machine is no longer a machine of 
man’s device but a fiery, fiery chariot with fiery, fiery 
horses, and that we are in very deed going by a whirl- 
wind into a heaven of new experience. 

Contemplating this sublime passage, I now perceive 
that it has meant something similar to at least one 
other man, and that man was the symphony’s first 
conductor—Felix Mendelssohn. How else would he 
have found the right means of translating Elijah, had 
he not realized that this passage was the only possible 
symphonic picture of the chariot of fire which swept 
across the Plain of Jordan and bore off the prophet 
in a whirlwind to heaven? 

No quotation can communicate the awfulness of 
this passage, but a few bars will guide the listener to 
the scene of the miracle: 


See how the tongues of fire play about the wheels of 
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the chariot, and how the curling flames shake them- 
selves free from the manes of the fiery horses, as we 
rise upon the wings of the wind into regions of splen- 
dour without end. Up we rise first into E flat major, 
then into F major, far above the receding earth and the 
‘dark material of the storm’. The Past we forget, 
the Future we ignore; we are alive to-day and that 
for us is happiness enough. Upward still we rise, first 
into G major, and finally into the vast and infinite 
glory of C major. At each successive stage we hover 
in our flight and gaze upon the new and widening 
scenery below. At each modulation the woodwind 
instruments break into a paean of praise: 


The closing bars cannot be described or analysed. 
They are a vision of heavenly glory and happiness 
revealed to Schubert in his martyrdom by the world 
and circumstance, and this vision—‘ Behold, I see the 
heavens opened ’—he has translated into sound for 
us. And we, to whom the revelation has been made, 
can never adequately show our admiration either by 
our words or by applause; we must listen spellbound 
to its mighty workings, lost in admiration, and be 
dumb, 
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SYMPHONY IN B MINOR 


THE UNFINISHED 
Tuts symphony, written in the year 1822, is without 


A doubt the most justly famous and most universally 


beloved of all symphonic works. Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony may appeal most to some, while Mozart’s 
E flat symphony may be the favourite of others, but 
neither of these works has such an immense number 
of fervent admirers as this symphony, romantically 
known as ‘ The Unfinished’. There are three reasons 
for this widespread admiration—its name, its subject- 
matter, and its workmanship. Its name, ‘The Un- 
finished ’, gives it a peculiar glamour such as surrounds 
the Requiem of Mozart. It suggests the romantic and 
sorrowful picture of the young, divinely-gifted com- 
poser snatched away by Death in his early prime, and 
leaving but a few scattered fragments of his latest 
and loveliest work. Whatever may be the reason for 
its non-completion, it certainly was not his cruel and 
eatly death, because he lived six years after completing 
the first two movements. For the Scherzo he did 
indeed leave a few sketches, but of his intentions 
regarding the Finale nothing has been discovered. 
The symphony in its present state lay hidden, says 
Sir George Grove, ‘at Graz for many years, until 
obtained from Anselm Hiittenbrenner by Herbeck, 
who first produced it in Vienna at one of the Gesell- 
‘schaft Concerts in 1865.’ It was published in 1867, 
and first played in England at the Crystal Palace on 
April the 6th of that year. The two movements which 
do exist are in no sense unfinished, being on the con- 
trary more carefully finished off than is usual in a work 
of Schubert. 
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Of the second reason for its wide appeal—its 
subject-matter—it is difficult to write. The melodies 
are so utterly spontaneous and so natural that they 
seem to belong to each one of us, like the tender 


memories of early childhood. They are the highest 


example of music untouched by theory or by conscious j 


a urthermore, they seem to be not the emanation | 


of any human intellect, but rather to be part of. great | 
mother Nature herself—as fragrant as a rosebud in || 


the hedgerow and as delicately fashioned as a flake 
of snow. 

The third reason for its wide appeal—its workman- 
ship—is more easily explained, though even here the 


lh 


naturalness of the expression defies a complete and ./ 


satisfying analysis. Strictly speaking, Schubert was 
not a great contrapuntist, but, if counterpoint is the 
art of combining melodies, then Schubert here qualifies 
as a master of the first rank. Each separate melody 
springs independently and characteristically from the 
instrument which utters it and yet these melodies 
when combined fulfil with complete success the in- 
tended large design of the composer. 


First Movement: Allegro moderato. Sonata form. 
For first subject this movement has two themes, 
one which does all the work and one which receives 
all the admiration. Despite these two themes, the 
symphony remains, to borrow Thackeray’s description 
of Vanity Fair, a symphony ‘ without a hero’, because 
neither of these two themes possesses that quality 
essential to a hero—Courage. The first of these two 
themes is delivered pianissimo by the’ cellos and basses : 


I. Allegro moderato, 
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This is followed, after four bars’ preparation in the ~ 
strings, 


by the second theme, which is given to the oboes and 
clarinets in unison : 


This is undoubtedly the real first subject of the move- 
ment. It alone appears at the recapitulation, but yet 
it contributes nothing to the development which is 
handed over to the other theme (No. 1). What is the 
explanation of this unusual symphonic form? My 
suggestion is as follows. 

The subject (No. 3) was probably the first theme 
which flashed into the composer’s mind when he 
conceived the idea of writing a lyrical symphony. 
Realizing, however, that this theme, starting upon 
the fifth of the key, and being so wistful and romantic 
in character, was not entirely satisfactory for the 
opening of a symphony, he wrote four bars (No, 2) 
by way of preparation. But again, feeling that these 
bars might not catch the full attention of the listeners, 
he prefaced them with theme No. 1, which has just 
the requisite feeling of mystery and suspense to make 
the arrival of the principal theme (No. 3) absolutely 
satisfying. 

The bars (No. 2) which usher in and accompany 
the theme (No. 3) are richer in detail than the accom- 
paniments to most of Schubert’s tunes. Compared with — 
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ite music of Bach, Schubert’s music is like a rough | ve 
drawing by Michael Angelo compared with the 
sou finished pictures of Andrea del Sarto. Over | 4 


‘this pattering accompaniment in the strings, the oboes 


and clarinets deliver the theme (No. 3) in unison. ° | 


This theme, falling and rising from between the 
dominant and tonic, is touched with a feeling of 


romantic melancholy accentuated by a brief modula- ™* 


tion into the more genial tonality of D major, thus 


giving expression to that mood, well known to every ,, | 


one, when, seeking to forget our troubles and our »* 


sorrows, we let our memories dream of happier days 
(No. 4, a) only to be rudely awakened by to-day with 
its real and relentless tragedy (No. 4, d) : 


This theme (No. 3) is repeated and extended through 
a series of modulations, until it ends in a climax for 
full orchestra in B minor. At this point the horns 
and bassoons, seizing the third of the key, D, steer the 
music into the key of G major. By the law of Form, 
the second subject should have appeared in D major 
and, in the recapitulation, in B major, but Schubert, 
wishing to avoid such an awkward key, uses the key of 
G major in the exposition, and the key of D major in 
the recapitulation. 
The clarinets and violas set up a background of 
or ated harmony, through which the ’cellos sing 
amous second subject, one of the few great 


adil which have had the greatness of a music-hall 


lyric thrust upon them : 
' c 
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This theme, nine bars in length, is then repeated by 
the violins in octaves accompanied by syncopated 
chords in the clarinets, bassoons, and horns. A 
dramatic effect is obtained during the repetition of 
this theme—the last bar seems to be running to a full 
close in G major, but Schubert suddenly checks the 
whole course of the music on the edge of an harmonic 
precipice, and then, after a bar’s silence, launches the 
whole orchestra upon the deferred chord, in which G 
is certainly present, but only as the fifth of a chord 
of C minor. This sudden breaking-off or musical 
apostopesis evidently pleased Schubert, for he employed 
the same device in the first movement of the B flat 
, Trio. Other instances of this device can be found in 
the works of other composers, notably in the chorus 
'*Have lightnings and thunders?’ from the Sz. 
| Matthew Passion, and inthe second Ballade of Chopin. 

| "The remainder of the exposition is given up to an 
imitative treatment of various phrases from the theme 
(No. 5). First of all the figure (No. 5, a) is treated as 
a dialogue between the lower and upper strings : 
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This is continued in the same form by the whole 

orchestra, this tutti section lasting for twelve bars, and 

ending in G major. The theme (No. 5) now appears 

in the first violin part, answered quickly by the second 
violin and cello: 


This trio is repeated, five bars later, by the flute, oboe, 
and clarinet, an octave higher. The exposition ends 
with a fortissimo B for the brass, under which the 
strings pluck their way back into B minor for the 
repeat, or into E minor for the development. 

The development opens with the theme (No. 1) in 
E minor. Instead of ending as it did on its first 
appearance, it descends slowly through four whole 
tones, thereby giving a feeling of sinking deeper and 
deeper into the unfathomed depths of sound. For 
a short while Schubert maintains this air of mystery, 
using a variant of the opening theme (No. I, a) in 
a form of imitation between the upper strings on the 
one hand and the viola and bassoon on the other. 
But of this intellectual effort Schubert rapidly tires, 
and falls back upon his extemporary style of writing, 
in which there is much bold harmony and deft modu- 
lation but which is empty of all detail, and, as far as 
symphonic development is concerned, is brilliant 
rhetoric rather than closely-reasoned argument. 
Throughout this first part of the development there 
is no reference to the matter under discussion except 


c2 
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to the rhythm [1 J J | which figured as the 
accompaniment to the second subject (No. 5). 

Once again, Schubert attacks the development 
seriously, opening his new campaign with a unison 
statement of the theme (No. 1) for full orchestra, the 
horns, trumpets, and upper trombones sustaining 
the tonic, E. This done, Schubert again makes use 
of his favourite device, imitation. 


Over and under these imitative phrases flows a stream 
of bustling semiquavers for the three upper strings 
which produces a feeling of excitement, and which 
leads up to a fine climax in F sharp minor, in which 
the figure (No. 1, 5) is introduced with magnificent 
effect. Here again Schubert makes use of imitation 
between the outside parts : 


The texture of the passage is enriched by rhythmic 
interior parts [J J. J J. j supplied by the trumpets, 


horns and oboes, the upper strings, flutes and clarinets 
intensifying their climaxes by short scales in rushing 
demisemiquavers. ‘The development ends with the 
following bold harmonic passage : 
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10. Piutes & Oboes. 


which at first appears merely as the culmination of the 
preceding passage (No. 9), but which proves to have 
a dim connexion with the theme (No. 3), as will be 
seen when the phrase (No. 10, a) is extended thus: 


until it reaches the key of B minor, when it appears in 
its original form as . 


12. 


Ob, & Clar. 


The recapitulation opens as did the exposition, the 
first difference occurring in the eighth bar of the 
melody (No. 3), which, instead of ending in D major, 
is interrupted by the woodwind and switched off into 


\h 
yy (N 0. 1), presenting it, both in pitch and instrumenta- 
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the key of E minor. The melody is now given to the 
flute, supported an octave lower by the clarinet. 
As in the exposition, the theme is extended by a series 
of modulations until it reaches the key of F sharp 
minor. Once again, the horns and bassoons seize the 
third of the chord A, and divert the music into 
D major, in which key the second subject is due to 
appear. ‘The orchestration at this point is very 
remarkable. The accompaniment of syncopated 
chords is provided by the flutes and clarinets, the 
melody is given to the ’cellos, while the supporting 
bass is given to the double-basses only. 


Notice how the accompaniment, both above and 
below, is kept well out of range of the melody, thus 
giving the ’cello a complete octave of pitch to itself. 
Notice also how the accompaniment supplies an 
exactly-fitting background to the melody below, the 
woodwind tone never blending with, nor obscuring, 
that of the ’cello. 

The remainder of the recapitulation follows the 
exposition very closely, every detail being reproduced 
with but the necessary alteration in the key. 

For the Coda Schubert turns again to the theme 


tion, in the same form as he did in the opening bars 
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of the exposition, with this difference—that the last 
two bars are harmonized above with a perfect cadence : 


The Coda then continues with a few bars of imitative 
treatment of No. 1, as in the opening of the develop- 
ment, but this is soon dismissed with a fortissimo 
statement of the cadence (No. 14). For the third 
time the theme (No. 1) is drawn upon, this time over 
simple tonic and subdominant harmonies : 


(Outline only.) 


It is tried first in the clarinet and oboe, then in the 
flutes and violins (mf), finally in the ’cellos and basses. 
After the third presentation of this figure, the cadence 
(No. 14) fortisstmo and staccato brings this pleasant 
trifling to an abrupt conclusion. 


Second Movement: Andante con moto. E major. 
Sonata form. 


This long movement (three hundred and twelve 
bars) shows Schubert at his very best. Here we have 
not only Schubert the sweetest singer, and the deftest 
of harmonizers, but Schubert the master of counter- 
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point in its best sense, i.e. the art of combining 
melodies. 

This movement, like the first, opens with a phrase 
by way of prelude, which is so full of distinction that 
it lends its character to the greater portion of the 
movement. 


16. Andante con moto. 


Bassoons 
& horns. 
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The principal theme, which enters at No. 164, is 
given to the strings: 


17. 
Vins, 1 & 2. 


A great deal of the charm of this lovely phrase is due 
to the part for the second violin, marked (a), which ex- 
tends the interest of the phrase from four bars to five. 
The repetition of this melody modulates into the key 
of C sharp minor but is forced back into the key of E 
major by a striking chord, known as a German sits 


(a) ao een 


The theme (No. 17) now begins again in E minor, 
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over a smoothly moving bass, but soon modulates into 
G major. From G major it returns to the original 
key, breaking into one of the loveliest and most tender 
passages in orchestral music. It is a passage of simple 
tonic and dominant harmony, childlike in its sim-, 
plicity but touched with a magic which seems to have) 
been a secret known only to Beethoven and Schubert. | 


N.B. ’Cello is in octaves 
with the flute. 


At the conclusion of this passage a new section, 
twelve bars in length, springs naturally out of the 
moving bass, which is now marked staccato and given 
to the whole string orchestra, aided by the bass trom- 
bone. Over this magnificent bass, the following tune 
is played by the woodwind, supported by the alto and 
tenor trombones : 


There are two remarkable features about this passage. 
The first is that in the last four bars quoted, the out- 
line of the melody is sustained entirely by one flute. 
The second is that although there is no indication of 
a desired or intended crescendo, the passage seems 
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naturally to grow in strength and intensity until it 
culminates on the chord marked No. 20 (a). 

Although this passage ends on the dominant of 
C sharp minor, the woodwind return unobtrusively 
with the first subject (No. 17) in the original key of 
E major. No. 18 and No. 19 are now repeated with 
altered orchestration, the woodwind playing the parts 
formerly allotted to the strings and vice versa. ‘The 
first-subject section ends, as it began, with the phrase 
No. 16, which is now extended to four bars. Taking 
the G sharp from the last chord of the horns, the 
violins sustain it for two bars and then, like a conjurer 
who turns a rabbit into a handkerchief, show us that 
it is not the major third of E major, as we have every 
right to believe, but the dominant of C sharp minor. 
This is the simple passage, with which Schubert 
effects this modulation : 


and more startling modulations than this will Schubert 
do with this simple phrase, before he finally puts off 
his magic cloak. 

At No. 21 (a) the upper strings begin the accom- 
paniment to the second subject in the following 


syncopated rhythm, Elva Ld J J 43| over which 


the clarinet sings the following melody: 
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This passage is so typically Schubertian that a single 
glance at the score would enable a musician to identify 
the composer, as surely as one glance at a Rossetti 
picture would be sufficient for a picture-lover to 
identify the painter. Frequently, however, as Schu- 
bert has used these same ingredients, never did he 
distil from them such a magic brew as he does in these 
bewitching bars. The next two bars of the melody 
are a quickened form of the first four (No. 22). 


The harmonic foundations of these bars are truly 
remarkable. Bar § is in C sharp minor; bar 6 is in 
F sharp minor ; bar 7 is the dominant of D major; 
bar 8 begins in D major, reaches D minor on the third 
beat, and emerges in F major in bar 9. This swift 
ever-changing series of modulations produces the same 
effect upon the music as moving clouds with alternating 
shadow and sunshine produce upon the landscape of 
the open Downs. But these throbbing chords, lovely 
though they are as harmony, have an interest far 
beyond that of merely accompanying the clarinet. 
Bars 5, 6, 7, and 8 have a melodic interest which would 
have made the reputation of many a lesser man: 


Violin 1. a RETO SREY 


What an inspiration the B sharp is in bar 6! How 
much the music would have lost if Schubert had 
written B natural as so many men would have been 
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content to do! After the clarinet has finished the 
melody, it is taken up by the oboe not in C sharp 
minor but in C sharp major (for convenience written 
as D flat major). Two new and interesting features 
are (1) the melodic bass given to the ’cello and (2) the 
rhythmic figure which occurs first in bar 7 (cf. No. 23) 
and is retained for ever as the special privilege of the 
woodwind. 


This passage occurs three times, at its third appearance 
being marked pp. Upon this delicious dream breaks 
the full orchestra with an elaborately contrapuntal 
development of the second subject (No. 22), which 
occurs in the bass: 


Bassoons, 3 trombones, 
and lower strings. 
(Outline only.) 


Schubert, being apparently delighted with his success 
as a contrapuntist, repeats the passage with even 
greater elaborations of counterpoint, the oboes, 
second violins, and violas being given a cataract of 
demisemiquavers. ‘This passage ends with the greatest 
animation in D major, the double-basses proving 
. themselves as young and skittish as the rest of them. 

The second subject (No. 22) reappears in the bass in 
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a tender mood, accompanied by an imitative melody 
in the first violin : 


(Outline only.) (a) (4) 


Particularly charming is the effect of the modulations 
at (a) and (6). This passage opens in D major but 
closes with a lovely cadence in G major; starting 
again from G major it is repeated in the same form, 
thus ending in C major. For the next thirteen bars, 
Schubert is occupied with the modulation back to 
E major for the recapitulation of the first subject. 
In this passage the horn plays a great part, as it did 
in a similar passage in the C major Symphony (second 
movement). For a time the other instruments ignore 
the eloquent coaxing of the horn, the ’cellos and 
double-basses being particularly adder-like in refusing 
to hear the voice of the charmer. However, these 
instruments, perceiving that the majority are in favour 
of a change, move reluctantly from C to C sharp, and 
then, almost before we know, suddenly appear in 
E major. 

The recapitulation of the first subject follows the 
exposition in every detail. It is not until the passage 
(No. 20) that any alteration takes place and then it is 
only a modulation, devised to bring the music into 
A major. 

The entry of the second subject is now engineered 
differently from that in the exposition. The violins 
sustain the note E, the fifth of the chord of A major, 
and then pursuing the same course as in the phrase 
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(No. 21) fall back into A minor. The second subject 
is reproduced exactly as in the exposition, except that 
the oboe and clarinet exchange réles. ‘The Coda, 
which now begins, follows the general scheme of the 
development with one important alteration—the 
second subject, which had previously appeared in the 
bass with the counterpoint in the treble (No. 26), now 
appears in the treble with the counterpoint in the 
bass. Aided by the turbidly flowing demisemiquavers, 
the music is borne to a close in F major, only to be 
ruthlessly thrust thence by a surging chord (the 
dominant seventh of E major) into C sharp minor. 
From this point Schubert regains his original key by 
a forgivably luxurious indulgence in the harmonies 
and subsequent phrases of Nos. 18 and 19. 

In the final bars, which serve as a coda to the coda, 
Schubert’s skilful use of harmony and colour is dis- 
played to the utmost. The two bars, which served as 
a prelude to the movement (No. 16), are now extended 
to six: 


The orchestration, for flutes and oboes, accompanied 
by a pizzicato moving bass, is supremely effective. 
Lest any one should suspect that this instrumentation 
is his trump card, Schubert rescores the passage for 
clarinet, two bassoons, two horns, over the same 
pizzicato bass. 

The daring modulations, promised by the phrase 
(No. 21), are now displayed to our delighted and 
bewildered hearing. Our bewilderment is due to the 
fact, obvious of course, that every note can be regarded 
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in at least three different aspects, that is, as tonic, 
third, or fifth of any three chords. To foresee in which 
aspect Schubert will regard any given note is as 
impossible as it is for us to‘ spot the lady’ in a three- 
card trick. First of all the violin plays: 


which, by its unexpected descent to C natural, is 
already shaking our centre of gravity. Then, while we 
are wondering whether the C natural is the fifth of 
F major or the tonic of C major, Schubert turns up 
the chord of A flat and we'realize that we have spotted 
the wrong one. 


Again the violin challenges us to foretell the har- 
monic destination of the phrase: 


We are not going to be caught this time. We 
decide that the C flat is really B natural and as such 
the third of the key of G major. But again Schubert 
confounds our calculations by showing the C flat to 
be not the third of G major but the fifth of E major, 
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in which key he lingers lovingly until the end, which 
comes seventeen bars later. 

As we listen to this amazing work, we cannot help 
feeling that if the definition of the word ‘ genius’ as 
‘an infinite capacity for taking pains’ is true, then 
a new and superior word is required for the composer 
of this symphony. What an unerring sense of orches- 
tration is here displayed! And we must remember that 
the orchestration of this symphony is not the result 
of labour or experiment (as were Meyerbeer’s most 
daring effects) but simply the result of an instinctive 
feeling for sound. Truth compels us to admit that 


\\ Beethoven rarely achieved such distinctive orchestral 


fh \ effects as does the rather. overshadowed Schubert. 


What daring orchestration is there in the passage 
(No. 30) !—two clarinets, two bassoons, supported by 
the third trombone, an instrument hitherto regarded 
rather as a navvy, very good for hard work but out of 
place in the conversation of gentlefolk. And how 
convincingly Schubert disproves that fallacy! And 
how richly too, by his intensely personal melodies, his 
highly expressive harmonies and his delicately shaded 
orchestral tints, he deserves the appellation of the great 


* Franz Liszt, ‘le musicien le plus poéte que jamais”! 
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